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the Bosphorus where he was planting tulips, strangled him
along with the Grand Vezir and another high officer, and com-
pelled Ahmed to abdicate in favour of his nephew Mahmiid.

Sultan Ahmed and the great men of his court, more
especially Ibrahim Pasha,l were, as we should have expected,
intelligent and enthusiastic patrons of literature. The Grand
Vezir encouraged letters by every means in his power. On
at least two occasions he formed committees consisting of
the most learned and accomplished men in Constantinople
for the purpose of translating some of the great Arabian
and Persian classics, which had hitherto never appeared in a
Turkish dress. The plan of translation adopted by these com-
mittees was singular; each member was told off to translate
a certain number of pages of the work in hand, which when
completed were bound up together, and thus, we are told, a
work which it would have taken a single scholar years to
accomplish was finished within a little time. No doubt it
was; but this celerity of execution must have been dearly
purchased if unity of style is of any account.

A brilliant group of poets, with the illustrious Nedfm at
their head, sang the splendours of the court, and lavished
all the wealth of their Eastern imaginations in extolling the
glories of the great Sultan and his ministers. At such a time,
when the court was the centre of all things, it was but
natural that court-poets should abound, all the more as the
grandees were most generous in their encouragement of men
of letters, and as there was really much to stimulate and
inspire impressionable natures in the dazzling magnificence
displayed upon every side. And thus, although at all times
court-poetry has been considerably in evidence in Turkey,

1 [In a pencil note on this pa&sage the Authoi observes: aHe is often
pressed in the same qasida as the Sultan, which is, I think, quite unprece-
dented." ED.]